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with her beauty, that they immediately fixed both their
eyes and thoughts solely on her, every one declaring
he had never seen so charming a creature. Neither
mirth nor anger engaged them a moment longer; but
all sat in silent amaze. The huntsman only was free
from her attraction, who was busy in cutting the ears
of the dogs, and endeavouring to recover them to life;
in which he succeeded so well, that only two of no great
note remained slaughtered on the field of action. Upon
this the huntsman declared, 'twas well it was no worse;
for his part he could not blame the gentleman, and
wondered his master would encourage the dogs to hunt
Christians; that it was the surest way to spoil them,
to make them follow vermin instead of sticking to a hare.
The squire, being informed of the little mischief that
had been done, and perhaps having more mischief
of another kind in his head, accosted Mr. Adams with
a more favourable aspect than before. He told him he
was sorry for what had happened; that he had en-
deavoured all he could to prevent it the moment he
was acquainted with his cloth, and greatly commended
the courage of his servant; for so he imagined Joseph
to be. He then invited Mr. Adams to dinner, and
desired the young woman might come with him. Adams
refused a long while; but the invitation was repeated
with so much earnestness and courtesy that at length
he was forced to accept it. His wig and hat and other
spoils of the field being gathered together by Joseph
(for otherwise probably they would have been for-
gotten), he put himself into the best order he could;
and then the horse and foot moved forward in the same